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abstract 


This article tracks the journeys made by the term ‘gender’ in India. From its beginnings 
in the 1970s as a feminist contribution to public discourse, destabilizing the biological 
category of ‘sex’, we find that gender has taken two distinct forms since the 1990s. 
On the one hand, gender as an analytical category is being used to challenge the 
notion of ‘woman’ as the subject of feminist politics. This challenge comes from the 
politics of caste and sexuality. On the other hand, gender is mobilized by the state to 
perform a role in discourses of development, to achieve exactly the opposite effect; 
that is, gender becomes a synonym for ‘women’. Thus, the first trend threatens to 
dissolve, and the second to domesticate, the subject of feminist politics. This article 


explores the implications of both journeys in terms of a feminist horizon. 
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introduction 


We can discern the tracks of two journeys made by the term ‘gender’ in India, 
especially in the period since the 1990s. One journey is towards the dissolving of 
gender identity and the category of ‘woman’ as such and the other towards the 
congealing of the term and its stabilization within development discourses. 
Women’s movements and feminist politics more generally are involved in both 
journeys — they often take parallel paths, but there are also points of 
intersection. This article explores the tensions, contradictions and possibilities 
offered in both directions. 


The first trend arises most notably from the politics of caste and sexuality. The 
politics of caste insistently poses a question mark over the assumed commonality 
of female experience, thus challenging the identity of ‘woman’, the supposed 
subject of feminist politics, while the politics of sexuality throws into disarray the 
certainty of recognizably gender-coded bodies, the male-female bipolarity, 
the naturalizing of heterosexual desire and its institutionalization in marriage. 
The second trend, arising from the governmentalizing drive of the state, has 
attached gender to development, so that gender is stabilized and looped right 
back to become a synonym for women — that is, ‘women’ as they are located in 
patriarchal society. 


Both trends offer serious challenges to the women’s movement in India; the one 
threatening to dissolve and the other to domesticate, the subject of its politics. 
This article argues that the more productive journey is the first one; it is when 
feminist politics engages seriously with the challenge offered by the first trend, 
that ‘women’s movements’ remain within view of a feminist horizon. 


proliferating gender 


caste, women and reservations 


The growing visibility and militancy of caste politics since the 1990s has 
increasingly forced the recognition that Woman is not simply an already existing 
subject that the women’s movement can mobilize for its politics. This is most 
clearly revealed by the debate that has been underway since the late 1990s 
around reservations for women in parliament. The opposition to the proposed 
legislation cannot simply be categorized as patriarchal, it comes from a 
particular caste location that includes women, which expresses the legitimate 
apprehension that a blanket reservation of 33 per cent for women (the current 
proposal being debated) would simply replace ‘lower’ caste men with ‘upper’ 
caste women. The democratic upsurges of the 1980s transformed Parliament from 
a largely upper class and upper caste, English-educated body to one that more 
closely resembles the mass of the population of India in terms of class, caste and 
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educational background. Today an immediate conversion of one-third of the 
existing seats into ones reserved for women is likely to bring into the fray largely 
those women who already have the cultural and political capital to contest 
elections, and in an extremely unequal society like India, these are bound to be 
elite women. 


Reservations for women have been implemented at local-level institutions for 
over a decade, and even longer in some states. Studies in several states have 
confirmed that the entrenched power of the dominant castes has been 
strengthened by women’s reservations (Nair, 1997). This is why the idea of 
reservations for an undifferentiated category of ‘women’ in Parliament has been 
uniformly denounced by politicians and writers speaking for ‘backward castes’ 1 Other backward 
and Dalits,” attacking it as an upper-caste ploy to stem the rising tide of lower °7Stes (080) is a 


constitutional 


castes in politics. One of the suggestions from those who oppose the legislation sata pee 

Ls . i castes that have 

in its current form therefore is that there should be a further quota within historically been 

this 33 per cent, for OBC women, and some also suggest an internal quota for Cducationally and 
culturally 

Muslim women. disadvantaged. 


2 The formerly 


It is notable that the political parties and women’s organizations that support untouchable’ 
p p g Pp 
castes, or former 


the existing legislation do not accept this proposal, claiming it is merely an ‘outcastes’, who 
attempt to derail the bill. If the aim of the legislation is to get more women into “ere the fifth caste’ 
Parliament, then surely there should be no legitimate feminist opposition to Hindu caste system 
women from different castes occupying these seats. The demand for affirmative a 
action of this sort is not based after all, on the biological identity of women, but 

on the fact that people who live the lives of ‘women’ have a specific socio- 

economic and cultural location that disempowers them. Clearly, women of ‘lower’ 

castes would experience this oppression differently from those of upper castes. 

So the opposition to the proposal (an acceptance of which could lead to the 

dissolving of the impasse that has lasted for over a decade), from those who wish 

to see the legislation passed, can only be understood as discomfort with precisely 


the entry of these caste groups into Parliament. 


What is interesting in the Indian context is that the opposition to the legislation 
is not expressed in terms of a fear of fracturing the Universal category of citizen 
with gender identity (which is the form that criticism of the similar movement for 
parité took in France). Rather, the opposition takes exactly the opposite form — 
the demand that the category of gender be further fractured through the 
insertion of caste identity. This move is significant for understanding the 
specificity of the ways in which democracy and citizenship are conceived of in 
post-colonial societies such as India, where the ideal of the abstract and 
individual citizen as the basis for democracy was never unambiguously enshrined. 
Caste and community identity (as in the African context, tribal and ethnic 
identity) were the axes around which forms of democracy were envisaged. It is 
important to understand the nature of the specific forms that democracy took in 
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3 | have discussed 
these questions 
more fully in the 
chapter titled 
‘Reservations for 
women: ‘‘Am | that 
Name?’”’ in 
Recovering 
Subversion (Menon, 
2004). 


4 Some terms that 
need explanation 
here arise from the 
long history of 
militant politics of 
caste in Tamil Nadu. 
The movement 
against Brahmin 
hegemony was led by 
‘non-Brahmins’ or 
Dravidians (or 
‘Shudras’, i.e. those 
occupying the fourth 
position in the caste 
hierarchy). The goal 
of this movement 
was to build a larger 
unity of non- 
Brahmins/Dravidians 
with the ‘fifth 
caste’, the Dalits. 
While it has been a 
powerful and 
effective struggle, 
the current power 
wielded by 
Dravidians in Tamil 
society has led to a 
gradual alienation 
of Dalits from this 
alliance. 


these societies rather than simply to characterize this feature as an anomaly 
from the point of view of individual-centred liberal democracies of the West.° 


The slipperiness of a supposedly biological identity in the realm of political 
representation is seen again in the context of the demands for reservation made 
by hijras, India’s traditional male-to-female transgender communities. | will 
address this question in the next section. 


patriarchy v caste domination 

The challenges to feminist politics from caste politics erupt also in the context of 
‘upper’ caste feminists addressing patriarchy within Dalit and OBC communities. 
For instance, in a recent debate, S. Anandhi et al. suggested, in their study of a 
Tamil village, that competing performances of masculinity by Dalit and upper 
caste men in the context of rapid socio-economic transformation place a 
disproportionate burden on women, both Dalit and non-Dalit. The empowerment 
of male Dalit youth due to the opening up of non-agricultural avenues of income, 
the authors argued, is marked by hyper-masculinity, which is most often asserted 
against women — their ‘own’ as well as those of the ‘other’. In a critical response, 
C. Lakshmanan argued that the study and the very use of the ‘imported’ category 
of masculinity ‘reinforces hegemonic stereotypes of the newly empowered 
aggressive, macho heterosexual male’, who can only be ‘a violator of the female 
self’. His critique shifts the focus to the caste dimension by characterising the 
study as a manifestation of non-Brahmin/Dravidian discomfort with growing Dalit 
assertion against assimilation into Dravidian politics” (Anandhi et al., 2002; 
Lakshmanan, 2004: 1088). 


Another such illustrative instance is the recent discussion that ensued in a 
political blog run by a group of people located in India, around the image of a 
slogan in an auto-rickshaw. This slogan was initially glossed by the author of the 
post (myself) as an attempt to police the sexuality of women. A passionate 
debate erupted, initiated by some readers of the post, around the presumed 
lower caste identity of the rickshaw driver/owner, as opposed to the elite upper 
caste identity of female passengers and of other contributors to the blog. A self- 
defined Dalit feminist position was consistently articulated in opposition to a 
perceived upper-caste feminist position as supposedly represented by the blog. In 
the course of this debate, caste identity continuously disrupted the construction 
of a feminist subject (Kafila, 2008a, 2008b). 


In the current conjuncture in India, feminist politics must take on board the 
implications of this disruption, a point | will return to in the conclusion. 


sexuality and gender 


From the late 1980s growing awareness about the AIDS epidemic made it 
increasingly legitimate to talk of sex outside the realms of law, demography and 
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medicine — that is, not only as violence against women or in terms of ‘population 
control’. International funding for HIV/AIDS prevention played a significant role 
in the creation of new NGOs dealing with sexuality, or in funding sexuality 
programmes in older ones. Once such programmes were started — telephone 
helplines and safe spaces for example — it opened the floodgates for political 
articulation of non-normative sexualities. 


Another factor that made sexuality visible in public spaces, both elite and non- 
elite, was the opening up of television in the 1990s, as part of the marketization 
of the Indian economy. Initially there had been only one government-run channel, 
followed by a few domestic channels. In the 1990s, Western corporate media 
entered Indian television. Sexually explicit and suggestive images from the West 
flowed in through private cable television channels, effecting a certain degree of 
banalization of the hitherto hidden and unspeakable. 


It is in this context that there emerged in the 1990s a range of political 
assertions that | term ‘counter-heteronormative’, which implicitly or explicitly 
challenged heteronormativity and the institution of monogamous patriarchal 
marriage. Such assertions are seen around the demand for the repeal of Section 
377 of the Indian Penal Code, which penalizes ‘sexual acts against the order of 
nature’, and various kinds of political action around issues related to the lives 
and civil liberties of hijras, kothis (a traditional identity assumed by men who 
perform femininity with male lovers but may also be married to women and have 
children), gay, lesbian, bisexual and trans people and sex workers. 


This is not to say that counter-heteronormativity as practice first emerged in the 
1990s. People in their everyday practices have lived for centuries as individuals 
and in communities, overtly or covertly violating dominant norms (Vanita and 
Kidwai, 2000). But it is in the 1990s that these histories begin to be traced; this 
is the period from which something like a movement acquires a self-identity, 
increasing visibility and confidence (Menon, 2007). 


Counter-heteronormative movements in India turned to the women’s movement 
as a natural ally. However, in the 1980s the initial response of the established 
leadership of the women’s movement was entirely homophobic, and even today 
the alliance is not an unproblematic one. But internal contestations have been 
intense. Openly homophobic arguments are almost never made (publicly) any 
more within the women’s movement. Rather, the question is deflected by the 
argument that sexuality is an elitist concern, and less urgent than other, more 
pressing problems. Arguments about priority and elitism have historically been 
made by left movements to counter feminism. It is problematic therefore that a 
new universal of woman/class is now being constituted by women’s organizations 
of the left against the destabilizing implications of homosexuality. 


Nevertheless today it is clear that challenges to heteronormativity are 
an unshakeable part of the agenda of feminist politics in India, however 
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internally contested it may be. There is certainly broad agreement that 
Section 377 must be abolished. 


queer politics 

A public discourse has emerged in India that insists on the potential fluidity of 
sexual identifications and the linking of sexuality to other forms of identities, as 
a politically productive stance. In this context, the term ‘queer’ is increasingly 
gaining currency among activists familiar with academic and political work in the 
Anglophone world, although the term may be taking somewhat different forms 
and directions in India. 


The term queer has from the beginning in India gone beyond sexuality. Queer 
politics sees itself as complicated at its point of origin by class, caste and 
community identity, and is self-critical to the extent that it is unable to engage 
with this complication (Gupta, 2005; Narrain and Bhan, 2005). In an intense and 
introspective essay Sumit Baudh, a Dalit gay man, ruminates on living with these 
two marginal identities. His upwardly mobile parents hid his Dalit identity from 
him, and gave him a fictitious surname to pass as a caste Hindu. In an intensely 
caste-defined society such as India, such ‘passing’ is rare, as one’s caste 
identity is almost the first thing made evident by any Hindu name. Baudh 
writes therefore — ‘Thus, | remained a closet Dalit all through school and college’ 
(Baudh, 2007: 33) In an odd (queer?) reversal then, he begins first by ‘coming 
out as Dalit’ (a contradiction in terms under normal circumstances in India) and 
only later as gay. 


Two features of self-defined queer politics in India are noteworthy. One, it 
engages with the question of biology critically, treating sexuality as fluid, not a 
biological or genetic given. (Here | refer to explicitly political stances; at an 
existential level, hijras invariably speak about ‘feeling like/being women’.) Two, 
it does not attempt to produce a new universal, within which all sexual identities 
will be submerged. Rather, it sees ‘queer’ as a political and in some ways 
unstable term, enabling the continuous challenge to heteronormativity, whether 
through gay/lesbian/transgender, feminist or other identities (Deepa, 2005; 
Narrain and Bhan, 2005; Sharma and Nath, 2005). 


In the West, a critique is made of queer politics by some gay theorists and 
lesbian-feminists, growing out of a sense that ‘it despecifies the realities of 
lesbian and gay oppression, obscuring what is irreducibly sexual about these 
practices’ (Halperin, 1995: 65) or that the lesbian experience and patriarchy as 
such is rendered invisible by the term (Jeffreys, 2003). At this point in India, such 
a critique may not be centre stage for the way queer politics has developed here. 


For instance, after the panel on ‘Sexuality, Community and Women’ organized by 
PRISM at the Mumbai World Social Forum, 2004, a self-identified Australian 
lesbian feminist intervened from the floor to say that she had not been able 
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attend the whole session, but had come in time to hear a discussion on ‘queer’ 
politics, and was saddened to learn that the term had become ‘fashionable’ in 
India too, because its rise in Australia had obscured the violence faced by lesbian 
women. This was surprising for the largely Indian audience, for whom the issue of 
violence against lesbians is intrinsically part of the agenda of a queer politics, 
which in fact is seen to provide a broader alliance for lesbian politics. 


biological v gendered femaleness 

The ‘queer’ identity is further splintered in the context of political mobilization. 
A lesbian activist (who chooses to remain anonymous on this question in the 
interests of movement solidarity) put it this way in a personal email 
communication to me: ‘While for most people who specifically use the term 
‘queer’, violence against lesbians and lesbian issues are very much a part of 
the agenda, there still is space for a lesbian/ feminist critique. Two reasons 
for invisibilization of lesbian issues relate to the politics of funding and the 
politics of visibility. The bulk of funding for sexuality minority/LGBT/queer 
projects is generated by the HIV/AIDS crisis, and lesbians are not perceived 
as a high-risk group. Thus...at the present moment, there are far more 
organizations and more money available for supporting MSM and sex worker 
(male and female) interventions and movements, than there is for lesbians/queer 
women; and lesbian groups/individuals often find [themselves] in a position 
of marginalization and dependence in relation to these larger structures. 
As for the politics of visibility, it raises questions about mobility and the 
capacity of being ‘‘out” and how that relates to gendered power relations. The 
greater visibility of even ‘feminine’ gendered identities like hijras and kothis 
rather than lesbian women in many political and public contexts has some 
relationship to this, but it is a complicated discussion. And | don’t mean in any 
way to negate the tremendous marginalizations experienced by people in those 
communities’. 


Thus, the ‘biologically female’ body and the ‘gendered female’ body exist in 
tension with each other at the intersection of feminist and queer politics. 


This is particularly evident in the controversial demand by some hijras that 
they be recognized as ‘women’ — as exemplified by a banner (Hijras are Women) 
carried at the World Social Forum, Mumbai. Does this reinforce the two-sex 
binary model of the world or does it introduce a constitutive instability into the 
heart of woman? 


The possibility of alliances between hijras/trans-people and the women’s 
movement faces problems not immediately amenable to any clear resolution. 
For instance, in 2002, two High Court judgements set aside the election of 
two hijras from posts reserved for women. People’s Union for Civil Rights, 
Karnataka (PUCL-K), a human rights organization that brought out a powerful 
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5 However, some 
activists told 
reporters they would 
have preferred the 
new category to 
have been ‘T’ for 
‘transgender’, as 
‘eunuch’ is an 
archaic and 
stigmatizing term 
and also because 
hijras represent only 
one part of the 
transgender 
population (Venkat, 
2008; Thomas, 
2005). 


6 | have explored 

' these questions at 
length in ‘Outing 
Heteronormativity: 
Nation, Citizen, 
Feminist Disruptions’ 
in Sexualities 
(Menon, ed., 2007). 


report on human rights violations of Aijras in Bangalore, criticized these 
judgements on the grounds that they ‘essentially imply that one cannot 
choose one’s sex and that one should remain within the sex into which one is 
born’ (PUCL, 2003: 51). 


However, the questions that arise here are more complicated. The judgements 
were not reflecting on identity itself, but on the even more fraught question of 
the political representation of identities. What is at stake here is the claim to 
represent a particular identity. Hijras continue to hold elected posts in general 
(un-reserved) seats, and these judgements did not affect them. The identity of 
hijras is not in question here. Nor is the fact that hijras today are among the 
most marginalized of communities in India. The question is — can hijras represent 
women in constituencies reserved for women? 


The point at issue therefore is not whether one can biologically become a woman 
at any point in one’s life, but whether experiences of ‘women’ of different 
‘classes’ and ‘castes’ can somehow be written into parliamentary discourses. 
Thus, if we are to think of ways in which the experiences of hijras, among 
other identities, are to be similarly written in, then we must think of more 
radical alternatives than to divide representation simply between ‘men’ and 
‘others’. The experience of oppression that ‘hijras’ have is not reducible to the 
experience of ‘women’. 


A more promising strategy is the demand by hijras to be recognized as a third 
gender. In 2005, as the result of long-term lobbying by NGOs working on 
sexuality and human rights, the provision was introduced that on Indian 
passport poms, hijras can write ‘€’ (for Eunuch) in the column which requires M/F 
for ‘sex’. 


The recognition of several genders and of multiple and shifting ways of being 
constituted as political entities, may be able to help generate new ways of 
thinking about representative institutions in a democracy.’ 


sex workers, lesbian suicides and the patriarchal family 

Finally, a quick look at two other phenomena of the 1990s that destabilize 
woman as configured by the patriarchal family — (a) lesbian suicides and (b) the 
political reconfiguration of ‘prostitution’ as ‘sex-work’. 


Lesbian suicides are identifiable as such because the women leave suicide notes 
that explicitly express the fear of losing women they love due to forced 
heterosexual marriage, or family pressure. Newspapers have often reported 
attempted and successful suicides in several parts of India, and democratic 
rights/gay and lesbian rights groups have also documented this phenomenon. 
(ABVA, 1999; Fernandez and Gomathy, 2003; PRISM, 2003). Inappropriate desire, 
whether it is lesbian desire or inter-community/caste heterosexual desire (both 
of which face similar degrees of violence), highlight fissures in the ideology of 
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legitimate procreative sexuality. Appropriate desire is of course, that which 
perpetuates patriarchal lineage and property systems. 


Lesbian suicides are thus the sharp flashes of light revealing glimpses of an 
otherwise invisible, gossamer web — coercion and consent intertwined in delicate 
intricacy — a web mooring the patriarchal heterosexual family, that key site for 
the production of woman. 


(But so are lesbian love stories with happy endings!)’ 


Sex workers’ movements similarly point to cracks in the facade of 
heteronormativity. They do this by claiming visibility and legitimacy for sex 
outside marriage, by exposing the parallel between sex workers and ‘legal wives’ 
who ‘virtually live the life of sex slaves in exchange for food and shelter’ by 
demystifying the sexual act as a form of work or labour, and by including male 
sex workers (many of them trans-gendered). 


An interesting development in the sex workers’ movement is the use of ‘business’ 
rather than ‘work’ to describe ‘making money out of sex’. This shift positions 
the woman (or transgendered person) in prostitution as relatively more powerful 
than a ‘worker’, a wage slave. Meena Seshu, founder of VAMP (Veshya Anyay 
Mukti Parishad) a collective of women in prostitution, explains: ‘Prostitution in 
India has always been known as dhanda, meaning business...|It is a sexual 
service provided for a price that is agreed upon and transacted before the service 
is provided’.’ 


Recently, the autobiography written by Nalini Jameela, a sex worker from Kerala, 
VJameela, 2007) proved highly controversial in middle-class Malayali society. As 
translator J. Devika put it in her introduction, by highlighting the ‘ordinariness of 
sex-work’, its similarity to ‘other strenuous, exploitative and demeaning work’, 
and the blurred boundary between husbands ‘using women’ and non-husbands 
doing so, Nalini Jameela’s book posed a serious threat to the idea of marriage 
and family (Devika, 2007). 


The ‘sex worker’ or ‘people in the prostitution business’ pose a challenge to the 
stable identity of woman as located within the material practices of the 
patriarchal heterosexual family. They also challenge conventional feminist 
understandings of ‘prostitution as violence’. A revealing moment of tension at 
the National Conference of Autonomous Women’s Groups in Kolkata (2006) was 
between the newly politicized ‘bar-dancers’ of Mumbai, the recent legal ban on 
whose profession had mobilized feminist support for them; and Dalit feminist 
groups, who saw such forms of ‘entertainment’ as not only patriarchal, but 
casteist, since many Dalit women come from castes that are traditionally forced 
into such professions. Thus, the discomfort of feminists with sex-work and 
professions seen to be related to prostitution (such as dancing for male 
audiences in bars), cannot be seen only in terms of conventional morality. There 


7 Ruth Vanita’s 

article in this issue 
studies lesbian love 
stories of this kind. 


8 Sex Workers’ 
Manifesto, First 
National Conference 
of Sex Workers in 
India, November 
1997, Calcutta. 
Published in 
Sexualities (Menon, 
2007). 


9 http:// 

www. asiasrc.org/ 
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are sharply political and equally feminist positions ranged on both sides, and the 
opposition between them is not easily amenable to an elite/subaltern division 
since often both positions, as in this case, are equally subaltern. 


The two kinds of politics explored so far, of caste and of sexuality, thus prevent 
the full constitution of woman as the stable subject of feminist politics. With this 
challenge, | suggest that they offer us the potential to explore new ways of being 
feminist and doing feminist politics. 


The next section explores the opposite trend, the emergence of woman as a 
stable category at the centre of state policy. 


stabilizing gender 


Developing women’s capacity for income generation without threatening men is key. (Dr 
Abraham George, founder of George Foundation, a non-profit organization based in 
Bangalore, India, that ‘is dedicated to the welfare of economically and socially 


disadvantaged people’.) 


governance and ‘women’s empowerment’ 


Many feminists and women’s movement activists in India have been struck by the 
general acceptability of the word ‘gender’ in the corridors of state power over the 
1990s (Tharu and Niranjana, 1999). The term has been domesticated and has 
become a synonym for ‘women’ — that is, women as they already are in patriarchal 
society. While in feminist vocabulary the term ‘gender’ has deeply destabilizing 
potential, relocated within the vocabulary of ‘governance’, it acquires quite 
another meaning. The concept of ‘governance’ or ‘good government’ has been made 
popular by the World Bank since 1992. Major donors and international financial 
institutions are increasingly basing their aid and loans on the condition that 
governments carry out reforms that ensure ‘good governance’. 


In this understanding, government is only one of the actors in governance. 
Indeed, the concept of governance is meant to take us away from the old model 
of ‘government’ as something carried on by the state, and to make ‘civil society 
organizations’ (which have come to be understood as NGOs) responsible for basic 
necessities such as health, education and water. Development agencies should 
aim to fund these organizations rather than the state, despite (or because of) 
their lack of accountability to anyone apart from their funders. 


A well-known dissection of the concept is that of John Harriss, who demonstrates 
that ‘governance’ is a crucial part of the vocabulary of the post-Washington 
consensus, which rejects the analytical framework of state vs market in favour of 
the idea that the two must complement each other. Governance as a concept in 
his understanding, is a powerful tool for the refashioning of the agenda of 
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corporate globalization, in the face of the recognition that structural adjustment 
will not succeed without ‘a human face’. Thus, while the use of the term is 
generally intended to suggest an expansion of democracy, Harriss suggests that it 
is only where powerful class and mass movements have been successful in 
transforming power structures that ‘decentralization’, ‘transparency’, ‘social 
capital’, ‘trust’ and other such notions associated with ‘governance’ have any 
meaning. Outside of the context of such movements, the use of these notions in 
fact have the effect of ‘depoliticizing development’ (Harris, 2002). 


Closely tied to governance is the term ‘gender sensitivity’. This term can be better 
understood through an analogy — that of regulatory regimes for the environment. 
Such regimes, as Thomas Linzey (2004) points out, in fact protect the ability of 
certain people and corporations to carry out permissible pollution of the 
environment. ‘When a regulatory agency writes a permit for the emission of 
pollution into the air, it legalizes that pollution...In regulating, we have given 
up...our right to make critical decisions...We’ve traded it in for a right to regulate’. 


Similarly, gender sensitivity and engendering development are about using ‘women’ 
to regulate development. The National Policy for the Empowerment of Women 
(NPEW, 2001) states as one of its objectives, ‘Mainstreaming a gender perspective in 
the development process’. This means: ‘Policies, programmes and systems will be 
established to ensure mainstreaming of women’s perspectives in all development 
processes, as catalysts, participants and recipients. Wherever there are gaps in 
policies and programmes, women specific interventions would be undertaken to 
bridge these’. The complete inter-changeability of ‘gender’ and ‘women’ is striking. 


The development process undertaken by the Indian state is ecologically 
unsustainable, further marginalizes already deprived communities, and since the 
1990s involves the state acquiring agricultural lands from peasants cheaply and 
invariably by force, to be handed over to corporations to develop Special 
Economic Zones (Menon and Nigam, 2007). For the NPEW however, ‘globalization’ 
simply presents ‘new challenges for the realization of the goal of women’s 
equality’ because ‘benefits of the growing global economy have been unevenly 
distributed’ (NPEW, 2001). Mainstreaming gender or adding a ‘gender component’ 
to development programmes planned within this agenda cannot possibly be a 
feminist goal. Essentially this means using women’s specific skills and experience 
produced by their location within patriarchal society (i.e., precisely by the sexual 
division of labour), to make development programmes successful. Thus — women 
are responsible with money, hence ‘gender’-linked micro credit schemes; rural 
and tribal women are responsible with natural resources, so key roles for them in 
Joint Forest Management programmes. There is much talk of ‘gender equity’ 
without ever addressing the sexual division of labour. 


Making gender a component of development depoliticizes feminist critique of 
patriarchy as well as of development and of corporate globalization. Feminism is 
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from Devika Thampi 


(n.d.). 


harmlessly transformed by the term into ‘women’s empowerment’, an ally of the 
project of governance. It has been widely noted by NGO activists that 
government officials make it clear that they prefer the word ‘stri sashaktikaran’ 
(women’s empowerment) to ‘narivad’ (feminism). The governance agenda 
essentially ‘empowers’ women to act as agents within the overall development 
agenda of the state. 


women and ‘development altruism?” 


In this context, Seema Arora-Jonsson’s comparative study of women’s 
involvement in local forest management programmes in an Indian and a Swedish 
village yields rich insights. In both countries, she points out, there has been a 
shift over the 1990s from a welfarist state to ‘decentralization’, a key concept in 
the vocabulary of governance. 


‘...[DJecentralization is used by economists to describe a transfer of decisions from the 
state to the market’ and in this view, ‘the market is supposed to make possible the aims of 


welfare society and lead to sustainable development’. (Arora-Jonsson, 2005: 288) 


This involves the participation of local people who need to present themselves to 
government authorities and funders as ‘the local community’ who will take over 
responsibilities. As we saw with the NPEW above, in Sweden too, it is against this 
background that ‘gender equality, often meaning the inclusion of women’ has 
been presented as a way of solving Swedish regional problems (Hudson and 
Ronnblom, 2003, cited in Arora-Jonsson, 2005: 289). 


For the purposes of the argument being made here, | will isolate one apparent 
paradox that emerges from Arora-Jonsson’s richly textured work. The women in 
the Swedish village were autonomous and independent. They had strong rights as 
citizens and as women in a political order that prides itself on equality between 
men and women as a ‘successful cultural product’ (Arora-Jonsson, 2005: 296). In 
the Indian village on the other hand, the dominant rhetoric of local people as 
well as of development practitioners was that women are victims, oppressed by 
the present system in society. (This view of women emerges also from the NPEW.) 
The women themselves felt that while as individual women they were powerless, 
as a group they were effective and strong. The Indian village was in addition, 
sex-segregated while the Swedish village was not. 


The seeming paradox is that it is in the ‘backward’ Indian village that there was 
more general acceptability for women’s groups while in the ‘advanced’ Swedish 
village, separate women’s groups for women was resisted by men on the grounds 
that there was no need for this as village associations were for both men and 
women. If women found it difficult to participate, this was attributed to 
individual problems (Arora-Jonsson, 2005: 301). 


Part of the explanation for this lies in the gender-neutral model of democracy 
prevalent in Sweden, as opposed to the difference-recognizing model in India, 
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which | discussed in the section on caste and gender earlier. As a result of the 
latter, there is more openness both on the part of the state and social opinion 
more generally, to recognizing the need for special provisions for women. 


But it seems to me there is another critical factor that helps us understand the 
difference that emerges from Arora-Jonsson’s study. This is the fact that while 
Sweden is a ‘developed’ First World country, India is ‘developing’. This framework 
of Development has shaped both the govermentalizing drive of the Indian state 
and the expectations of citizens in a particular manner. The Indian population 
recognizes itself quite easily as the target of development policies of the state, 
and when such policies tie women’s empowerment to income generation 
programmes and micro-credit schemes as they did in the Indian village (Arora- 
Jonsson, 2005: 317), the enviable goal outlined by Dr Abraham in the epigraph to 
this section is fully realized. 


The depoliticization (and feminization) of development discourse into ‘devel- 
opment altruism’ is noted by a study from Kerala (Devika and Thampi, n.d.). 
Their interviews with women presidents of panchayats (village councils) show 
that these women identify as ‘development agents’ rather than as ‘politicians’. 
This is consistent with the discourse of the Left Front government’s Peoples’ 
Planning Campaign (1995-6), in which, Devika and Thampi argue, ‘the panchayat 
was consistently projected as a space of ‘“‘development”’ beyond divisive politics’. 
This allows the panchayat ‘to be projected as a non-political space, the space of 
development altruism — and therefore, by definition, demanding of ‘feminine 
capacities” and thus of women as leaders/managers’ (Devika and Thampi, n.d.). 
The empowerment of women and the greater emphasis on women in development 
programmes is thus explicitly linked to the understanding of women as the self- 
sacrificing and apolitical centres of the patriarchal family. 


woman as demographic 


This section examines the response of the Indian government to steeply declining 
female sex ratios all over the country, and suggests that its concern arises from 
the governmentalizing drive to stabilize and control population in the interests of 
‘development’. While one aspect of ‘population control’ is control of numbers, an 
equally important aspect is demographic stability of the population. The focus of 
concern in either case is not women, our bodies and our lives, but woman as key 
to the stability and reproduction of society and the patriarchal family. 


The declining female sex ratio is cause for great alarm in both feminist and 
government circles. The sex ratio in the country has been recorded at as low as 
933 females per 1,000 males in the 2001 census. The main cause for this decline 
is widely recognized to be the practice of selective abortion of female foetuses; 
in order to deal with this, feminists advocate stricter controls on pre-natal 
testing. However, we need to be more alert to the conflation, in public discourse, 
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of sex-selective abortion with abortion itself. It is also necessary to differentiate 
feminist concerns more clearly from the concerns of the Indian state. 


While feminists in other countries still struggle against religious orthodoxies to 
make abortion legal and safe, in India abortion was legalized (strictly speaking, 
it was decriminalized), in 1971 without opposition, as necessary to curb 
population growth. The debate in Parliament during the passage of the legislation 
reveals underlying patriarchal and statist assumptions of control over women’s 
bodies (Menon, 2004: 72-73). Nevertheless, despite its many limitations, the 
legislation does enable women to obtain abortions legally. 


Since the 1980s, the development of the technology of amniocentesis has enabled 
families to learn the sex of the foetus in the womb, and abort it if it is female. 
Thus ironically, in India, the first voices demanding curbs on abortion have been 
feminist.”’ The legislation of 1994 that resulted from feminist campaigns, places 
restrictions on pre-natal testing and sex pre-selection rather than directly on 
abortion, but precisely because of this separation, the Pre-Natal Diagnostic 
Techniques (Regulation and Prevention of Misuse) Act has been unable to curb 
sex-selective abortion. Pre-natal testing can be carried out perfectly legally 
through ultra-sound machines, or through amniocentesis, which a doctor can 
testify is to test for foetal abnormalities. Abortions can then be conducted in 
another clinic with no knowledge of the woman’s previous actions. 


The skewed sex ratio has become a fetishized object for policy makers and government 
in India — improving those numbers is a goal in itself. The real issue is not the actual 
lives of women and girls but the embarrassing figures, since they are unbefitting of an 
‘emerging global power’. The Minister for Women and Child Development, Renuka 
Chowdhury, declared that the government was treating the drop in sex ratio as an 
issue of national emergency (Times of India, 2007). However, the government has 
come up with suggestions and schemes that reveal the real concern to be demographic 
statistics and the indispensability for the nation, of women in their reproductive roles. 
More alarmingly, there are moves to police access to abortion itself. 


One of the schemes announced was the opening of centres where people can 
abandon unwanted daughters rather than aborting them. Chowdhury stated that 
through this scheme, the government would ‘at least ensure that the gene pool is 
maintained’ (ibid.). In effect, these institutions would be collections of little 
girls unwanted by all but the census-takers, dropping by periodically to correct 
the skewed sex ratio with a quick look at the office records. As for the gene pool, 
what if these saved women do not reproduce, refuse to marry, or more likely, if 
no-one marries them? Will the government step in then with appropriate 
fertilizing measures to ensure the genes are transmitted to the next generation? 


Another scheme is to make it mandatory to register all pregnancies, and to 
monitor abortions. A pilot project has been implemented in ten blocks with a high 
malnutrition rate and a skewed sex ratio. Abortions will be permitted only for 
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‘valid and acceptable reasons’. The slide from talking about preventing ‘female 
foeticide’ to preventing ‘foeticide’ itself, has been insidious and unnoticed in 
India. The very term foeticide for abortion — the killing of the foetus, implies 
‘murder’, as if the foetus is already a separate individual life. The use of this 
term better equips the state to seize control over women’s bodies, since with 
‘foeticide’, what we see are two separate lives, and the state’s responsibility to 
protect the helpless victim. Foeticide is an emotive word, used by the anti- 
abortion Christian right-wing in the USA. The term preferred by feminists is 
‘abortion of a pregnancy’ — this term prioritizes the pregnant woman as the 
implicit subject of the sentence. However, ‘foeticide’ (often without the 
qualifying ‘female’) has come to replace ‘abortion’ in the context of sex- 
selective abortion in India, in media reports as well as in government statements, 
without a thought to its implications. Of course, sex-determination tests should 
be monitored strictly, to the extent possible, and prosecuted vigorously. But it is 
quite another matter to monitor abortions themselves. Whatever the limitations 
of the former, the dangers of the latter are far greater. 


With this new move that would, according to Chowdhury, ‘make mysterious 
abortions difficult’ (ibid.), a crucial area of control over our bodies may be taken 
away from us. Most women in India have no control over the conditions in which 
they have sex, and often abortion becomes the only form of birth control. Women 
have abortions because of the stigma of illegitimacy, or because they cannot 
afford another child, or because they are at a stage in their careers or their lives 
where they cannot take on the responsibility for yet another human life. What if 
the rationale behind these grounds remains ‘mysterious’ to the government 
officials monitoring abortions? 


The pregnant body is not two individuals with equal rights, it is a unique entity 
inadequately addressed by modern political theory — a life within a life, one life 
dependent on the other. Where children are seen in the abstract as national 
resources, but concretely, under the present sexual division of labour, must 
be taken care of on a day-to-day, minute-to-minute basis by their mothers, the 
host body of the mother acquires the right to decide its fate. This is why the 
access to safe and legal abortion should not be defended as a right of privacy. 
Although it is a decision taken by individual women, that decision is shaped and 
driven by public and social arrangements and limitations — indeed, by a 
collective failure of social responsibility. 


It is true that many women in India go in for sex-selective abortion under 
pressure from their husbands’ families — it is not a ‘choice’ they willingly make. 
But is abortion ever a positive choice? It is under all circumstances, a difficult 
decision taken in the face of other more unbearable options. And every one of 
those circumstances has to do with a patriarchal society and a patriarchal family 
structure based on the sexual division of labour. 
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An ideal feminist world would not be one in which abortions are free and 
common, but one in which women have greater control over pregnancy, and the 
circumstances that make pregnancies unwanted have been transformed. Until 
then, in a hugely imperfect, unfair and sexist world, feminists must defend 
women’s access to legal and safe abortions whenever they decide to have them — 
whatever the reason for their decision. 


There can be no quick fix for the femicide of foetuses. More important is the need 
to recognize that the problem for feminist politics is not ‘skewed sex ratios’— that 
is a problem for states with populations to manage. Adjusting those figures 
seems to have become an end in itself. The feminist issue in the selective 
abortion of female foetuses surely is that it reflects the fundamental devaluing 
of women, which will have to be tackled in other ways, through consistent 
feminist politics. Looking for ‘solutions’ through state policy is certainly an easier 
task than the hard consistent work required to hegemonize common sense, to 
seize the meanings of practices and to work towards a world in which women 
would value themselves. 


women’s organizations and state policy 


State policy on ‘women’ could not work without active participation by non- 
governmental organizations. This is where the recognition of what constitutes 
‘women’s movements’ today, becomes a difficult task. In the 1980s, the 
‘autonomous women’s movement’ emerged from the patriarchy and control of 
left-wing political parties. The first national-level. autonomous women’s 
conferences were thus attended by non-funded, non-party, self-defined feminist 
groups. Over the 1990s, very few of these survived as non-funded organizations, 
and the seventh conference in 2006, held in Kolkata, referred to above, was 
almost entirely attended by funded NGOs. It is also important to note that many 
‘non’-governmental organizations receive funding from the government for 
specific projects. Thus, the only groups that were finally excluded were non- 
funded left wing and radical women’s organizations, which seemed to many 
feminists to be a strange paradox. At the same time, the definition of ‘autonomy’ 
in the invitation letter to the conference, strangely enough, continued to be 
‘freedom from political parties, governments and funding agencies’. Autonomy, it 
appears, was being redefined as functional, rather than structural independence; 
that is, ‘funding does not determine our politics or the work we do’. This has 
created a situation in which, as one feminist pointed out, ‘institutionalized or 
state sponsored feminism...has been accorded new legitimacy as being part of 
the autonomous women’s movement’ (Sinha, 2007). 


conclusion 


At this point | must note that neither is the first trend discussed in this article 
pure, nor the second irredeemable. The first, destabilizing trend has as much 
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potential to be drawn into governmentalizing modes, as the second stabilizing 
one has to produce sites of instability and resistance. 


Thus, the politics of sexuality, arising as it does from the imperatives of HIV/AIDS 
control and the funding generated by it, can be extremely state-centric. State 
discourse on AIDS prevention is about new ways of regulating and controlling 
sexuality and the population as a whole. Therefore AIDS discourse itself as well as 
funding imperatives can tame radicalism. The focus on AIDS can be narrowly 
health-related and depoliticized. Sexual identities like kothi tend to get reified 
by NGOs whose continued funding depends on the numbers they have ‘outreach’ 
with, and competition for funding can splinter solidarity. Lawrence Cohen 
demonstrates in his textured account how NGOs compete for what he calls ‘AIDS 
capital’ and how terms like kothi get produced as a ‘black box’, an unquestioned 
and unquestionable fact (Cohen, 2005). 


Similarly the politics of caste can get narrowly restricted to the politics of 
‘reservations’, leading to internal competitiveness among deprived groups for a 
larger share in the small part reserved for them. The sharp challenge that Dalit and 
non-upper caste feminist perspectives pose to the upper-caste orientation of Indian 
feminism can get mired in a fruitless debate on ‘primary contradiction’ — is caste 
the primary contradiction or is gender — thus solidifying the boundaries of both 
rather than productively opening them up. Indeed, the feminist engagement with 
sexuality movements might be less fraught today than with the politics of caste. The 
challenge of course, for both feminist and Dalit politics, is to recognize that in 
different contexts the salience of gender and caste will vary, requiring both to 
proceed tentatively, each prepared to be destabilized by the other. 


Conversely, government programmes can produce new solidarities among women 
drawn into them, and radicalize women hitherto unexposed to public activity 
despite the fact that this is not the goal of such programmes. As we saw earlier, 
much of the public awareness on sexuality has been produced by and around 
government-funded initiatives to control HIV/AIDS. Another striking example of 
this is the woman who is the heroic face of feminist struggles around rape today, 
Bhanwari Devi. Her rape by upper-caste men of her village was in retaliation for 
nothing more radical than her active role in a government programme to stop 
child marriage. The women’s movement and other democratic forces in the 
country rallied round her, she speaks at public meetings and inspires hundreds of 
women, and continues to work as a government employee in her village despite 
the fact the Indian judicial system is still to bring her rapists to book, more than 


— 1 
a decade and a half after the incident. e 12 The Sessions 
Court acquitted the 


— five accused in 1995 
Thus, government programmes do produce spaces for women to participate and the appeal in 


legitimately and actively in the public realm, and the effects of such seedine rere auc 
participation can neither be accurately predicted nor strictly controlled. background and 
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Devi, see Vij (2008). 


Nevertheless, despite the potential for the opposite tendency being present in 
each trend, | would argue that feminist politics need to be very suspicious of the 
domestication of gender through state policy and the spurious clarity offered by 
government policies on ‘women’ and ‘women’s empowerment’. This clarity comes 
at the cost of solidifying existing patriarchal structures and cultures. 


On the other hand, the new questions posed to feminist politics by the politics of 
sexuality and caste, simultaneously are powerful challenges to normative 
patriarchal structures and practices. Thus, while they seem to make it impossible 
to articulate a simple ‘feminist’ position on any issue, these challenges 
constitute radical moments in which instability of given identities is generated. 
The most productive points for the ‘women’s’ movement in the twenty-first 
century are when we engage seriously with the risks offered by these perspectives. 
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